SCIENCE  AND   LITERATURE

Nature, the more appliances, conductors, fenders,
the less freely her virtue passes. The direct rays of
the open fire are better even for roasting a potato
than conducted heat.

What we owe to "science, as tending to foster a
disinterested love of truth, as tending to clarify the
mental vision or sharpen curiosity, or cultivating
the spirit of fearless inquiry, or stimulating the
desire to see and know things as they really are,
would not be easy to determine. A great deal, no
doubt. But the value of the modern spirit, the
modern emancipation, as a factor in the production
of a great literature, remains to be seen.

Science will no doubt draw off, and has already
drawn off, a vast deal of force and thought that has
heretofore found an outlet in other pursuits, perhaps
in law, criticism, or historical inquiries; but is it
probable that it will nip in the bud any great poets,
painters, romancers, musicians, orators ? Certain
branches of scientific inquiry drew Goethe strongly,
but his aptitude in them was clearly less than in his
own chosen field. Alexander Wilson left poetry
for ornithology, and he made a wise choice. He
became eminent in the one, and he was only medi-
ocre in the other. Sir Charles Lyell also certainly
chose wisely in abandoning verse-making for geo-
logy. In the latter field he ranks first, and in in-
terpreting " Nature's infinite book of secrecy," as it
lies folded in the geological strata, he found ample
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